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hink your car had it tough this winter? In Fair- 
ee AK, the post office’s 27 vehicles had a 
rash of battery trouble. No 
wonder. For days tem- 
peratures ranged from 40 
below to 60 below. The 
extra heating needed and 
the full lights required by 
Alaska’s dark winter days 
drained the batteries 
more than the charging 
system could make up. 
Extra chargers and better 
battery packaging got the 
vehicles rolling again. 


ied a new agreement with the Agriculture De- 
partment, the Postal Service’s five regions are 
renegotiating food stamp contracts with states and 
counties. The transaction fee will go up from 80¢ to 
$1.10. More than 2,500 postal facilities in 18 states 
handle food stamp sales. 


Customer appeared at clerk June Gustafson’s 

window in Rockford, IL, handed her a sealed 
envelope and asked that it be sent Express Mail 
Option V, ‘‘Post Office to Post Office."’ Gustafson 
completed Label 11A, indicating that the envelope 
was to be held at the Rockford post office for the 
addressee. Transaction completed, she turned to 
the next customer. The man identified himself as the 
addressee on the Express Mail piece she had just 
deposited. He left, Express Mail in hand. Explanation 
for this five-minute transaction: The addressee is a 
philatelist and wanted to add Label 11A to his collec- 
tion. 


early 13,000 people 

paid $9,299,581 for 
surplus postal vehicles 
last year, most of them at 
auctions. The money rep- 
resents 29% of the orig- 
inal cost. In Fiscal Year 
1972, the last year the 
General Services Adminis- 
tration handled the sales, 
the return was 10%. 


.D.R. Station in New York City is a four-story 

building with no windows—it’s all air-conditioned. 
Carriers there can’t tell if the weather has changed 
during their casing time, so foreman Simon Gang 
uses the loud-speaker system to tell them. A mes- 
sage might go like this, according to carrier George 
Rawitzer: ‘‘Good morning, carriers, it is now 7 a.m. 
Final skin, all routes. The weather is a breezy 50 
degrees. Weatherman says fair today with a high 
of 60. Carrier William Jones, route 4, has a birthday 
today. Happy birthday, Willie. Remember our slogan: 
‘What can we do for America and our post office to- 
day?’ Have a good day, carriers.” 


he phone rang at the Winona, MN, post office. 
le distribution clerk was nearest, so he answered: 
“Post office, St. Peter 
talking.’’ The voice on the 
other end said ‘Who?’ 
The clerk repeated: ‘‘St. 
Peter.’’ A few moments of 
silence, a gulp, then a 
click of the receiver. The 
caller didn’t know he was 
talking to clerk Clarence 
St. Peter. 


Ty Tne business is booming. Postal Service 
revenue from Mailgram came close to $30 mil- 
lion in 1975. Volume was 22.5 million messages, 
compared to 15.4 the previous year. The General Ac- 
counting Office, which watches federal pursestrings 
for. Congress, has adopted Mailgram for its attempts 
to collect accounts due, and the General Services 


Acministration has recommended ihat all federal 
agencies use Mailgram for their priority communica- 
tions. 


ostal employees will be paid with special money 
Be rather than U.S. Treasury checks, starting 
sometime next year. The money orders will be just 
as negotiable as the green checks you're used to. 
They'll look different from regular postal money 
orders. A stub attached to the money order will give 
you all the information about your deductions— 
maybe more information than the present form 1223, 
which you get along with your check. The new sys- 
tem will net the Postal Service $3.3 million a year. 
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On March 8, Postmaster General Benjamin F. Bailar delivered a major speech to the Economic Club of 
Detroit in which he outlined the problems of the Postal Service and urged a public dialogue about possible solutions. 


The immediate financial problems, he said, represent the tip of the iceberg, 
and he characterized the long- range outlook as “bleak.” 


Mail volume, he said, probably reached its all-time peak in 1974 and may never recover. 
Technological advances such as direct transfer of funds between computers threaten “to deliver a mighty blow” 
to commercial mail. Meanwhile, costs grow—characterized best perhaps by the yearly increase 

in the number of delivery points in the face of declining mail volume. 
The result, he said, is a vicious spiral that may lead to a mail system “less and less justifiable economically,” 
leading to further erosion of volume and increased costs for the mail that remains. 


Following this speech, Postal Life interviewed the Postmaster General to examine 
the implications for employees. That interview follows. 
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“| wish everyone would understand that we're 
and that unless we take some strong steps te 


stronger measures may be forced on us.” 





ou have portrayed the future of the Postal 

Service quite pessimistically. But now that 

we have our rate increase and the nation’s 
economy is picking up while inflation is slowing 
down, isn’t our financial situation bound to im- 
prove? Unfortunately, no. Even if the nation’s 
economy continues to improve, you have to real- 
ize that we are facing the prospect of a $3 billion 
debt by the end of this year. We're starting from 
such a position of indebtedness that the most we 
can hope for, barring any help from the outside 
such as increased appropriations, is to keep our 
losses from growing significantly. 

Soon we will probably have to borrow once 
again to meet our payroll. That’s how bad the 
situation is. We're like the person who has to 
borrow not to just buy a new car or house, but 
to stay alive—to buy food and pay the rent. 

But what troubles me most—and should be a 
concern to all postal employees—is the long- 
range outlook. It’s very bleak, and I think that 
unless we make some fundamental changes in 
the way the Postal Service operates, the troubles 
we now have are going to be repeated and re- 
peated, with the risk that the system will break 
down. 

* ® * * 
Isn’t there some hope that Congress will vote us 
a bigger appropriation to see us through? We 
have received some support, particularly from 
members of the House and Senate Post Office 
Committees. And recently the Administration 
has said it would support a ‘very modest” in- 


crease in appropriations. 

Meanwhile, I think we have to move ahead as 
best we can on our own. I think it would be 
wrong for us to sit and wait to be rescued by 
Congress and the Administration. It’s not re- 
sponsible. We’ve got to try our best to solve our 
own problems and keep the appropriations we 
need as low as possible. 


* * * * 


This is where cost-cutting comes in? Yes. In lieu 
of any additional financial help, cost-cutting is 
the only route remaining open to us to try to 
prevent the Postal Service from getting into fur- 
ther financial trouble, and employees should rec- 
ognize that it is in their ultimate best interest, as 
well as the public’s, to support the effort. 


* ® * ® 


hy not just raise the rates again? For one 

thing, we can’t predict how long that would 

take. The last rate increase took two years 
and still isn’t finally resolved. But more impor- 
tant, I feel a rate increase right on the heels of 
the 13c stamp would have a very bad effect on 
mail volume and would set in motion a far great- 
er decline in volume. In addition, another in- 
crease at this time would erode public confidence 
in us and compound our problems. 


* * * * 


How much do you expect our cost-cutting effort 
to produce in savings? That is beyond predicting 











in a struggle for survival 
deal with the situation, 











at this time. The process of examining where 
savings can be effected is an on-going one, and a 
dollar figure can’t be put on it now. 

In addition, we have to face the fact that some 
of these efforts may be blocked through legal ac- 
tion. If this happens, then our financial problems 
will intensify, and we'll find ourselves in even 
deeper trouble—to the detriment of everyone. 


* * * * 


It’s been proposed that we could cut back first- 
class postage to as little as 8c if we got an in- 
creased subsidy. What do you think of that idea? 
I think it’s grossly irresponsible. In order to 
achieve that, we’d need an annual appropriation 
of about $4 billion. That means the average tax- 
payer, who mails about 260 letters a year, would 
save about $13 in postage over a year. For that 
privilege, he’d have to pay about $50 more in 
taxes, since Federal Treasury funds are derived 
largely from personal income taxes. Try selling 
that to your next-door neighbor and see how he 
likes it. It’s a shell game, and I want no part of it. 
* * * * 

any employees are concerned about how the 

cost-cutting measures will affect them. 

They’re afraid their job might be excessed 
and that they may have to uproot their families 
and move to a different community to keep a job 
with the Postal Service. And others are afraid 
their offices might even be closed or consoli- 
dated. What advice do you have for these peo- 
ple? First, let me say we’re not talking about a 
massive upheaval of people and offices. The vast 


majority of employees will not be relocated, and 
the vast majority of offices will keep operating. 
Further, in the case of excessing, seniority rules 
will apply, and we will carefully stick to the pro- 
visions of the National Agreement. 

Now, I appreciate that this is little comfort for 
those who are asked to relocate. And I appreci- 
ate, too, that in some cases relocation may cre- 
ate a hardship. To those people, I can only say 
that we have absolutely no choice but to pursue 
this course. 

Few employees realize, I think, that 86% of 
all the costs of running the Postal Service come 
from salaries and benefits. Our payroll last year 
was about $11 billion, out of our total expenses 
of $12.7 billion. And as a result of our National 
Agreement—a contract, I want to add, that was 
fair to all sides—our payroll is going to grow this 
year. Therefore we cannot hire new people. In- 
stead we must utilize current employees better. 
This is why excessing and relocation are taking 
place. 

* * * * 
t’s been charged that the excessing is unfair 
in that it singles out the people on the work- 
room floor who are actually moving the 
mail. Is this true? No, it is absolutely wrong. The 
effort to identify non-essential positions is taking 
place at all levels and in all postal facilities, in- 
cluding the MSCs, districts, regions and Head- 
quarters. It is not confined to any one group. 
More bargaining-unit employees will certainly 
be affected than managers, but that’s because 











“We are making an effort 
to deal with the hard reality 
of the situation in the only way 
we know how.” 





bargaining-unit personnel greatly outnumber 
management personnel. 


* * * * 


At the same time, many managers seem to think 
they are being treated unfairly, as witness the 
number of lawsuits by their associations. What 
is your comment to them? I would tell every 
individual manager to look at his or her own 
situation and answer for themselves whether 
they’ve been treated fairly. I ask them to calcu- 
late how much their salary has risen in the last 
five years and compare it to the salaries of their 
friends and neighbors who work in similar jobs 
outside the Postal Service. I ask them to con- 
sider their opportunities for advancement. 
We've got to convince people we’re not part 
of the greed and waste that people seem to in- 
creasingly associate with government. Frankly, 
I don’t think the proliferation of lawsuits you 
mentioned help a bit in this connection. 


* * * * 


hat can the average employee do to help 
improve the situation? He or she can begin 
by looking around his own area and own 
operation to see how we can make things more 
efficient and save money. If every employee were 
able to save the Postal Service just a few cents a 
day, the total impact would be significant. At the 
same time, attention to the quality of service is 
important. Each missent letter not only causes 
ill will, but incurs unnecessary additional han- 
dling costs. 


Our suggestion program has been successful. 


It has shown that you don’t have to be an expert 
to come up with an idea that can produce major 
savings. I'd like to see more employees come up 
more ideas—specific, constructive ideas on how 
we can do our work better and cheaper. 

But I don’t want to mislead anyone: Our prob- 
lems run so deep that better ideas, though they 
will help, can only provide limited relief. Many 
problems are out of our hands. We can’t stem 
the tide of technology that’s expected to reduce 
a significant amount of our volume. We can’t roll 
back rates, no matter what anyone says. We can’t 
stop the country from growing—from adding 
hundreds of thousands of new delivery points 
every year. 

We can’t prevent these things, therefore we’ve 
got to adapt the Postal Service to deal with them 
—or have these forces overwhelm us. 

Above all, therefore, I think all employees can 
help by understanding what is happening and by 
keeping an open mind to any changes that may 
be necessary. I wish everyone would understand 
that we’re in a struggle for survival and that un- 
less we take some strong steps to deal with the 
situation, stronger measures may be forced on us 
eventually. We simply can’t go along with busi- 
ness as usual and hope that the problems will 
solve themselves. Because they won't. 


* * * * 


hat are the strong steps you refer to? Most 

of these are known already. I’m talking 
about the restrictions on outside hiring, the 
prohibition against overtime unless absolutely 








“Most postal people... 


understand the seriousness 
of the problems 


and the need for us to improve.” 





needed, the identification of non-essential posi- 
tions and any resulting relocation, and the clos- 
ing or consolidation of post offices where we 
can provide equal or better service through other 
means. 


* * * * 


There have been press reports that we may re- 
duce days of delivery. Are these reports true? 
This possibility has been studied—and I want to 
stress the word “studied’’"—to see what savings 
might be produced. No decision has been 
reached, but when it is, it will be based on many 
factors. 


* * * * 


ome editorial writers have charged that 
these discussions are an effort to force Con- 
gress to appropriate more money. Is this 
true? No. Again I have to stress that cost-control 
is the only route open to us, and if we cannot 
save enough internally to bring some balance to 
our budget, then we must begin to consider other 
areas where savings are possible. We have to 
face the fact that service may be affected. So 
these discussions are not an attempt to coerce 
Congress, which would be an extremely foolish 
thing to do. On the contrary, we seek the coop- 
eration and support of Congress through under- 
standing of our problem. We are making an effort 
to deal with the hard reality of the situation in 
the only way we know how. 
Ultimately, the American people have to de- 
cide what they want from their postal system. 


If they want the same level of service they now 
have, they will have to pay for it—either through 
postage that keeps rising or through taxes. But 
if they want to keep the cost down, then some- 
thing will have to give—and that something is 
the level of service we have now. 

In my Detroit speech, I said we need an ex- 
tensive public dialogue on this subject. And I 
mean it. The public has to express its priorities. 
We simply can’t go on providing a service that’s 
getting more and more expensive without charg- 
ing more. The money must come from some- 
where—or the public has to decide that it can 
get along with less service. There’s no escaping 
this hard choice. There’s no magic answer. 


* * * * 


0 you see any hope in this bleak picture? 

Yes. I have confidence in postal people. De- 

spite our financial troubles, they’ve pro- 
duced the world’s greatest postal system. People 
like to say that the mail systems in countries like 
Great Britain and Japan are better. But they fail 
to consider that these are tiny countries com- 
pared to ours, with only a fraction of our volume 
and the area we have to cover. Furthermore, de- 
spite the great hue and cry about our rate in- 
creases, we still provide service at less cost than 
these countries—and many other nations. 

Most postal people work hard and believe in 
the importance of their work. I think they under- 
stand the seriousness of our problems and the 
need for us to improve. And if we all pull to- 
gether, we’ll get through. 
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Small offices may close, but service continues 
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hen Alan Dillard retired af- 

ter 43 years as postmaster of 
Stage Junction, VA, so did the 
post office. 

Like his father and uncle be- 
fore him, Dillard ran the tiny of- 
fice out of a corner of the family’s 
general store on route 605, about 
60 miles east of Richmond. The 
office was serving 21 families 
when it closed in January. 

Each morning, Dillard received 
his pouch from rural delivery car- 
rier Bill Keck. It didn’t take him 
long to work it. Stage Junction’s 
average daily volume amounted 


to 18 pieces. His outgoing dis- 
patch might contain 20. 

Last year, the office generated 
$962.67 in revenue. Operating 
costs for the Postal Service were 
$6,594.50. The extension of an 
existing rural route to replace the 
office will cost only $527 a year. 
And another post office is in Co- 
lumbia—just 2.9 miles down the 
road. 

Stage Junction’s passing isn’t 
unusual. It is but one of many 
small rural offices closing their 
doors, replaced by rural or star 
route extensions that provide the 


same services at a small fraction 
of the cost. 

Look at some of the offices 
closed recently. In Conrad, KY, 
the office served one family—the 
postmaster’s. Receipts in Fiscal 
Year 1975 totaled $169. It cost 
$4,019 to operate the office. 

The Rosebud, IL, post office 
served six families. It produced 
$573 in revenue last year for a 
cost to the Postal Service of 
$5,587. Community reaction to 
the closing was: two families op- 
posed, two in favor, and two in- 
different. Each family now re- 
ceives rural delivery. 

Other recent closings include 
Baker, ND, Mason, IL, Mill Creek, 
MO, Peckham, OK, and Sciota, IL. 
But the champion is Drum, KY. 

The tiny office didn’t serve any- 
one—not even the postmaster. 
His mail arrived by rural carrier 
at home. In its last year of opera- 
tion, Drum’s office collected $105, 
mostly from transient customers. 
It cost $3,801 to operate the office. 

The decision to close a post of- 
fice isn’t taken lightly by postal 
managers. They know it affects 
people—both customers and em- 
ployees. And offices aren’t closed 
simply to save money. 

Federal law requires the Postal 
Service to “provide a maximum 
degree of effective and regular 
postal service to rural areas, com- 
munities and small towns where 
post offices are not self-sustain- 
ing.” 

To close a post office, a Sec- 
tional Center Manager must in- 
sure that customers will receive 
equivalent or improved service; 
that another office is within a rea- 

continued 


Opposite page: Postmaster Allan Dillard, 
seen through the window, sorts mail for the 
last time. The Stage Junction, VA post 
office, located in Dillard’s general store, 
was closed when he retired in January. 
Friends stopped by on Dillard's last day 

to wish him well and check for mail. 

















sonable distance; that a survey of 
customers to be affected shows 
that a majority of them approve 
of the new service; or that 
“changing conditions related to 
the community, or to the staffing 
or facilities of the post office, 
make it impractical to operate a 
post office, and effective and reg- 
ular services can otherwise be 
provided to customers served by 
the post office.” 

Stage Junction’s customers, for 
example, showed no opposition 
to closing the office when sur- 
veyed. 

Dillard knows the community 
won't suffer with the closing of 
the office. ‘‘We’ll get used to the 
change,” he said. “They'll be able 
to do the same business with their 
rural carrier that they did here.”’ 

Customers and_ well-wishers 
stopped by on the office’s last day 
of business. Most understood the 
economics of the move but were 
sad to see the office go. 

Raymond Robinson, a retired 
sawmill worker, was born a half 
mile from the office. He used to 


pick up his mail from Dillard's 
father. To him, the store means 
memories. ‘‘I guess things 
change,” he said. “I won’t pick up 
my mail here anymore, but I'll 
still come in to see Alan like al- 
ways.” 

So will John Rose. He stopped 
by to mail some “‘last day of is- 
sue’’ envelopes with the Stage 
Junction postmark. Like Robin- 
son, he and his wife are long-time 
friends of the Dillard family and 
were equally sorry to see the pass- 
ing of the Stage Junction post of- 
fice. 

Employees have largely been 
unaffected by office closings so 
far. The postmaster’s position 
was either vacant or about to be, 
as in Dillard’s case. 

But employees will be affected 
as more offices are closed. Post- 
masters and supervisors will be 
offered similar assignments with- 
in the same or contiguous man- 
agement sectional centers when- 
ever possible. If a suitable posi- 
tion isn’t available, he or she will 
be reassigned to another position 
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in the Postal Service. Eligible em- 
ployees, of course, can retire. 

Craft employees affected by the 
closing of an office will be treated 
in strict accordance with the ap- 
propriate provisions of the Na- 
tional Agreement. 

What does the future hold for 
small post offices? Many will be 
closed. Exactly how many re- 
mains to be seen. In terms of cost 
savings, the General Accounting 
Office believes the Postal Service 
could save as much as $100 mil- 
lion a year by eliminating 12,000 
rural offices. But fewer than a 
thousand are now being studied. 

Cost savings, however, won't 
be the final measure by which an 
office’s fate is determined. The 
Postal Service must still meet the 
mandate of the Reorganization 
Act to provide the American peo- 
ple, rural and urban, with the best 
service possible. 

Alan Dillard put it this way as 
an auditor began going over his 
books for the last time: ‘Times 
change and we'll change along 
with them. We always have.” [_} 
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The proposal to create the U.S. Postal Service from the 
Post Office Department was first made by Postmaster 
General Lawrence F. O’Brien in a speech April 3, 1967. 
After the Postal Reorganization Act went into effect 
July 1, 1971, the first PMG appointed by the newly 
established Board of Governors was Winton M. Blount. 


The first postmaster of Baltimore was a 
woman — Mary Katharine Goddard 
(about 1775), and the first woman to be 


named postmaster under the Constitu- ‘ 
tion was Mrs. Sarah DeCrow, appointed In World War II, V-Mail was developed to save cargo 


Sept. 27, 1792, at Hertford, NC. Today space that would otherwise be devoted to mail for 
American servicemen overseas. Each letter was photo- 
graphed on 16-millimeter film. A roll contained 1,800 
letters. When the rolls reached their destinations, the 
letters were reproduced as 4x3%4-inch photos, which 
were then sent to the addressees. 





there are about 11,900 woman postmas- 
ters, and women hold 20% of the jobs in 
the Postal Service. 
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It was only 23 years ago—in 1953—that the first solid steps of postal 
mechanization were taken when such devices as portable conveyors 
came into use. The letter sorting machine, developed in the 1950s, was 
actually an outgrowth of a machine tested in the Washington, DC, post 
office in 1923. It was called the Gehring machine and its five operators 
sorted mail to 120 destinations. Today about 60% of the letters are 
sorted by machine. 
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WHAT'S RIGHT WITH T 


Postal employees 
hear so much about 
what’s wrong with the 
Postal Service, they 
often lose sight of 
what’s right with it. 

Amid the editorials 
and cartoons that claim 
we're slow as snails and 


Targets hit, 
GAO reports 


The Postal Service is 
generally meeting its serv- 
ice standards, the General 
Accounting Office said in a 
report to Congress on post- 
al operations from July, 
1971, to January, 1976. 

“During the two quar- 
ters ending Sept. 30, 1975,” 
the GAO report said, “the 
Service achieved 96% on 
overnight delivery nation- 
wide . . . Performance im- 
proved steadily. For the 
same two quarters, the 
Service achieved 94% in 
two-day areas and 92% 
and 93% in_ three-day 
areas... 

“Overnight commit- 
ments range from local 
metropolitan areas to an 
entire state or more . . 
The Service is continually 
expanding the overnight 
delivery areas, which now 
include over 50% of first- 
class mail volume.” 


often 
something complimen- 
tary appears—a letter to 
the editor, a news story, 
an editorial. 

The Consumer Serv- 
ice Card, designed pri- 
marily for complaints, 
has brought its share of 


mean as nails, 


praise, too. And the file 
of complimentary let- 
ters to Headquarters 
isn’t, as some detractors 
might wisecrack, the 
smallest file in the 
building. 

So, to set the record 
straight, we’re present- 





ing excerpts of the 
praise that has appeared 
recently in news media 
and in communications 
to the Postal Service. 
They carry a big mes- 
sage: what’s right with 
the Postal Service. 


We’re amazing, says French PMG 


“It is a constant amaze- 
ment to me how well the 
U. S. (Postal) service 
works.”” That’s high praise 
when you consider the 


source: France’s Director 
of Postal Services, Pierre 
Goursolas. 


“The distances are up to 
six times those in France, 
and, even more impor- 
tantly, the U. S. mail 
handles eight times as 
many items as we do, and 
has to service much larger 
urban centers—and all these 
factors increase the prob- 
lems by far more than just 
simple multiplication.” 

Goursolas’ comments, 
contained in a recent As- 
sociated Press story, were 
based on impressions gained 
while touring the Ameri- 
can postal system last year. 

“If an industrial nation 
wants a good postal serv- 
ice, it must pay for it,’’ he 
said. “We do, the U. S. 
public doesn’t. That’s the 


difference.” 

First-class postage costs 
18¢ in France. 

Productivity is measur- 
ably higher in the U. S. 
Postal Service, Goursolas 
said, ;ybecause ‘Americans 
work harder than French- 
men.” 

Goursolas disagrees with 
“the general belief, even 
in very senior government 
circles,” that advertising 


mail clogs up the system. 


“On the contrary, it is 
valuable in spreading out 
the work load,” he said. 
Private and business mail 
is normally handled over- 
night, he explained, and 
advertising mail 
the day. 

“It is excellent off-peak 
traffic,” he added, “as 
proved by the fact that we 
only deliver half of it in 
the three days after mail- 


during 
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THE POSTAL SERVICE! 


laud postal 


More than 350,000 cus- 
tomers have forwarded 
Consumer Service Cards to 
Washington, many _bear- 
ing praise for postal work- 
ers and the system. 

Here’s one from a man 
in North Haven, CT, who 
says his post office provides 
the “best and friendliest 
service of any p. o. I have 
been to. People are very 
nice, cooperative, etc., and 
have good attitudes — a 
pleasure to do_ business 
with.” 

A Paterson, NJ, custom- 
er wrote: “There is no 
problem with our mail- 
man. He is always on time, 
rain, snow, hail, or sleet. 
And he is very friendly and 


GAO: public 


People often think mail 
service is deteriorating be- 
cause they misunderstand 
postal operations, says the 
General Accounting Office. 
The GAO offers Area Mail 
Processing as an example: 

“The objectives of the 
program are to achieve (1) 
more efficient processing 
through use of mechanized 
equipment, (2) better use 
of existing and planned 
facilities, and (3) better 


employees 


respectful while on_ his 
route. Our post office gives 
the best service—with a 
smile and a friendly hello.” 
Here’s an example of 
prompt service: “I mailed 
1,261 pieces of 3d class 
mail at 3:30 p.m... . on 
January 28, 1976. The in- 
dividual letters had been 
distributed by 10:30 a.m. 
on January 29. This is ex- 
ceptional service and both 
the post office and p. o. 
people are to be com- 
mended. Many thanks.” 
Many other customers 
send in cards like this one 
from Little Rock, AR: “I 
am pleased with my mail 
service. The mailmen are 
helpful — the service is 





good, and I have no com- 
plaints to offer.” 
Neither did this custom- 


er from Florida: “Our 
mailman Jim is probably 
one of the most obliging 
individuals we have ever 
encountered. He is just 
one of those persons who 
feels courtesy and excel- 
lence is the right way to 
perform a service. It is a 
pleasure to have him serv- 
ice us.” 


can misunderstand 


use of manpower. 

“To achieve these objec- 
tives, all mail originating 
within a specified geograph- 
ic area is consolidated at 
a sectional center facility 
for processing and for dis- 
patch to its destination, a 
fairly radical change from 
the previous method 
whereby most mail was 
sorted locally. 

“The massing of mail at 
large facilities . . . to take 


advantage of mechaniza- 
tion to reduce labor costs, 
although conceptually 
sound, resulted in numer- 
ous complaints. Many peo- 
ple could not accept the 
idea that it was cost-effec- 
tive to truck the mail over 
long distances to the mail 
processing facility only to 
be returned to the same 
locale to be delivered.” 


Postal courtesy 
wins applause 


From a letter to Headquar- 
ters from a resident of South 
Boston, MA: 

The sight of a Consumer 
Service card in my local 
post office recently started 
me thinking. In my deal- 
ings with postal employees 
I have never yet found one 
to be other than polite, 
ready and willing to serve 
and when necessary be 
helpful. 


Postal, private pay 
‘comparable’ 


How have postal em- 
ployees fared under Reor- 
ganization? Here’s what 
the General Accounting 
Office says in a report to 
Congress on postal opera- 
tions from Reorganization 
to January, 1976: 

“Since Reorganization, 
the Postal Service has been 
successful in increasing 
employee compensation, 
establishing a comprehen- 
sive training program, im- 
proving working  condi- 
tions, and reducing em- 
ployee accidents . . . Postal 
union employees (have 
achieved) a financial 
standing comparable to 
that of employees in the 
private sector.” 

continued 





well in poll 
by paper 


How did the post office 
fare when the Manchester, 
NH, Union Leader asked 
readers if they were ‘“‘satis- 
fied with the U. S. Postal 
Service?” Pretty darned 
well. 

The paper printed re- 
sponses from 13 men and 
women—nine of them fav- 
orable and_ four that 
weren't. Those who com- 
plained did so chiefly over 
rates. Here’s what some of 
the others had to say: 


e “I’m very satisfied. I 
can’t think of anything to 
change it. The only com- 
plaint I have is that they 
send me too many bills too 
often.” 


e “When in high school, I 
worked for the post office 
during the Christmas rush. 
People shouldn’t squawk 
over the hike in stamps.” 


e “I personally have never 
had problems with the 
Postal Service.” 


e “It’s pretty good service 
as it is now.” 

e “Yes, I’m satisfied. I 
think some of these idiots 
should lay off postal work- 
ers who are doing a hard 
job. I find postal rates very 
reasonable.” 


e “I’m satisfied with the 
service, but some people 
aren’t too happy with the 
postal increase. But that’s 
part of inflation; they have 
to bring up their rates. I 
can’t think of any way to 
improve it.” 


' 
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Mail service improves, 
Says Washington Post 


From an editorial in the 
Washington Post: 

. . . It was the govern- 
ment’s inability to man- 
age the mails that led 
Congress to put the system 
on a “business-like” basis 
in 1970 and direct the new 
agency to improve service, 
cut losses, increase work- 
ers’ salaries and modernize 


Cakes arrive 
without a dent 


Michael H. Rudeen, in the 
Kansas City, MO, Star: 

Don E. Wilson is one 
man who does not criticize 
the U. S. Postal Service. 

Wilson, of Liberty, cele- 
brates his birthday anni- 
versary on Christmas and 
since he reached adulthood 
he has received a birthday 
cake in the mail every year 
he has been away from his 
home town of Hugoton, 
Kan. 

Wilson will be 62 tomor- 
row and he has received 30 
cakes, all angel food, by 
parcel post. Only one of 
those cakes was damaged. 


facilities. . . . Contrary to 
popular belief, the quality 
of postal service has im- 
proved since the dismal 
days of 1971. 

.. . The nation’s postal 
system should be business- 
like, but it is not a busi- 
ness. It is a basic public 
service that Americans rely 
on heavily. Indeed, the 
services that matter most 
often are those that make 
least sense in cost-account- 
ing terms: service to in- 
dividuals, to small com- 
munities, to small busi- 
nesses and little publica- 
tions. 

. . . In order to preserve 
the kind of postal system 
Americans expect, the 
public has to be willing to 
pay—in part as users and 
in part as taxpayers. 


10 years, not 


A letter from Charles F. 
Johnson to the Grand 
Rapids, MI, Press: 

I operate a_ relatively 
small mail order business 
. . . Over the years I have 


For reprints of “What's Right With The Postal Service” write 


Best value 
is mail, say 
Roper polls 


Which service do Ameri- 
cans think is the _ best 
value? For two years run- 
ning, it has been the Postal 
Service. 

That information is con- 
tained in Roper surveys 
done in May. In both 1974 
and 1975, mail service 
topped the list. It beat out 
doctors’ services, life in- 
surance, telephone service, 
hospital care, auto insur- 
ance, electricity, TV _ re- 
pair, local property taxes, 
auto repair, home repair 
and federal income taxes. 

Those surveyed thought 
that all the services listed 
were poorer values in 1975 
than in 1974. But 56% 
looked on their mail serv- 
ice as an excellent or good 
value. 

A more recent Roper 
survey revealed that 83% 
of all Americans are satis- 
fied with their mail serv- 
ice. 

The survey compared 
personal letter writing (to 
relatives and friends) with 
personal phone calls (to 
relatives and friends over 
100 miles away) . It showed 
that people are well satis- 
fied with both mail and 
phone service and use both 
about equally. 


one complaint 


found the postal system to 
be very efficient. In the 
past 10 years I have not 
had one complaint that the 
Postal Service has delayed 
any shipment. 





Service? PM 
challenges UPS 


A letter to the DeKalb, IL, 
Chronicle from Postmaster 
Edward S. Sauber, Sycamore, 
YE 

Your editorial entitled 
“The Puny Express” in 
which you compare the 
service of the United States 
Post Office and United 
Parcel Service should talk 
about all the services they 
give. 

I called the toll free 
number of United Parcel 
Service to ask for the num- 
ber of the office in your 
city. They informed me 
that they couldn’t give me 
this number as there was 
no one there to answer. I 
asked them what hours 
they were open for service 
and they said they were 
open from 8 to 1] a.m. and 
from 4 to 6 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. They have 
no delivery on Saturday. 
Let me assure you that if 
all the post offices in the 
country had those hours 
you wouldn’t 
worry about 
the system. 


Rural customers 
like new service 


General Accounting Of- 
fice people personally asked 
hundreds of rural cus- 
tomers how their mail serv- 
ice was affected when their 
post offices were closed. Re- 
sults: 

“Ninety-one percent of 
all customers interviewed 
felt their new mail service 
was as good as, and in a 
number of instances better 
than, the service provided 
by their former post of- 
fices.”” 


have to 
subsidizing 


Less labor for US stamp Rates high? 


The General Accounting 
Office recently compared 
the U. S. Postal Service 
with 10 major foreign post- 
al systems. 

Results indicate the U. S. 
system handles 5 to 56 
times more letter mail, 
handles more letters per 
postal employee, and cov- 
ers a larger geographical 
area than other countries. 


Country 
Australia 
Belgium 


France 


Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
United States 
West Germany 


Cost of stamp 


First-class postage ranges 
from 8¢ in Canada up to 
23¢ in Sweden as of Febru- 
ary. Canada’s rate was the 
only one lower than ours. 

And with the exception 
of Canada and West Ger- 
many, the price of a first- 
class stamp took hefty 
jumps in the 17 months 
preceding the survey. 

Here are the figures: 


% increase 
157% 
30 


60 


25 
33 
33 
89 
30 


Other nations’ 
are higher 


How long do you have 
to work to earn the price 
of a first-class stamp? 

It depends, of course, on 
your salary. But the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office fig- 
ures the average Ameri- 
can factory worker toils 
only 1 minute 22 seconds 
for that stamp. And that’s 
lower than any of the 10 
countries the GAO sur- 
veyed, except Canada. 

“This could change, 
however,” the GAO's re- 
port said, “if postal 
charges are increased in 
Canada because of wage 
negotiations resulting from 
the postal workers’ strike.” 

Here are the working 
times needed to buy a 
stamp: 

Time 

3 min 37 sec 

1 min 56 sec 

54 sec 

2 min 57 sec 

3 min 50 sec 

2 min 16 sec 

2 min 28 sec 
.. 1 min 40 sec 


Country 
Australia 
Belgium 
Canada 
France 


Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United 
Kingdom .. 4 min 36 sec 
United States 1 min 22 sec 
West Germany 2 min 12 sec 


Editor cites improved service 


A letter from C. R. Don 
Sutherland, editor and pub- 
lisher of Modern Bulk Tran- 
sporter magazine, to the Wash- 
ington, DC, Staron Dec. 14: 


We receive and dispatch 
a great deal of mail each 
day, and, in addition, have 
done some very careful 


Postal Life, U.S. Postal Service, Washington, DC 20260 


tabulation on _ delivery 
dates and transit times on 
much of it. We have found 
that all of our first-class 
mail is delivered to us in a 
maximum of three days 
from the West Coast and 
one or two days from closer 
points. There has been a 


remarkable improvement 
since the middle of Octo- 
ber when air mail was dis- 
continued. 

With respect to the price 
of a postage stamp, we 
continue to believe it is 
still the best bargain avail- 
able in commerce. 
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Here are the top ideas of the 35,000 submitted by employees in 1975 


n electronic technician, a data 
Som technician, a clerk, two 
foremen of mails, a pair of letter 
carriers, a mechanic, a mailhan- 
dler. 

These were the Postal Service’s 
top suggesters for 1975. 

They're the champions in a 
league where everyone wins. The 
employees whose suggestions are 
adopted earn substantial money 
awards. The Postal Service saves 
money, gains revenue or im- 
proves service. The public bene- 
fits from lower costs and better 
service. 

Even those whose suggestions 
are not adopted gain the knowl- 
edge that their suggestions are 
considered seriously and they’re 


encouraged to keep trying. 

More than 35,000 postal em- 
ployees participated in the Em- 
ployee Suggestion Program dur- 
ing 1975. Their suggestions pro- 
duced measurable benefits of 
$5,204,588. About 25% of all the 
suggestions were adopted, earn- 
ing $423,225 in cash awards for 
these employees. 

With that high a percentage 
adopted, it pays to submit your 
suggestions. If you can think of 
a way your postal facility can 
save money or improve service, 
get a Form 1269 from your sug- 
gestion officer. 

Only a few ideas are original, 
of course. Almost anything you 
can think of has been suggested 


before. But it isn’t necessarily the 
first employee to suggest some- 
thing who wins the award—it’s 
the employee who _ persuades 
management to put the suggestion 
into action. 

To do this, fill out your form 
carefully. Explain how your idea 
differs from present practice. Fig- 
ure out how much money is in- 
volved. Anticipate objections and 
tell how they can be overcome. 

These pages show how the 
1975 champions went about it. 
Trot out your favorite postal sug- 
gestion, figure the benefits, con- 
vince your management, and join 
the ranks of the 1976 champs. 





David M. Sprague 


William F. Haygood, Jr. 


Jeffrey A. Gerber 


Patrick Garrigan 








Al Staten 


David M. Sprague, Electronic 
Technician, Portland, ME 
Sprague first suggested that out- 
moded transactors be modified to 
serve as alpha-numeric devices in 
the 21 Bulk Mail Centers, a 
change that can be done in min- 
utes. The saving was estimated at 
$399,000, and brought Sprague a 
$1,500 award. Sprague then made 
another winning suggestion: The 
installation of a toggle switch 
would double the capacity of 
badge readers. The benefit to the 
Postal Service was estimated at 
$300,000, and Sprague received 
another $1,400. 


William F. Haygood, Jr. 

Data Systems Technician 

Salt Lake City, UT 

When Haygood was a part-time 
flexible clerk, Haygood’s hobby 
was working with a computer. He 
put 21 schemes on a computer 
tape. That enabled clerks to learn 
schemes by working a typewriter- 
like device. Savings came in the 
form of space and scheme cards 
no longer needed. Most clerks 
learned faster on the computer, 
too. The total saving was esti- 
mated at $121,700, and Haygood 
received $1,225. 


Jeffrey A. Gerber, Foreman of 
Mail, Newark, NJ 

Something was wrong with the 
Mailgram envelopes—they 
wouldn't seal, and clerks had to 
re-seal them manually. Gerber 


suggested redesigning the enve- 
lope to give it a larger flap and 
more adhesive area. A small 
thing: it saves only one second 
each time a Mailgram is sealed. 
But those seconds add up, and the 
benefit to the Postal Service is 
$52,889. Besides, the number of 
complaints about Mailgrams be- 
ing delivered unsealed has been 
reduced significantly. Gerber re- 
ceived $1,100. 


Patrick Garrigan, Mailhandler, 
Royal Oak, MI 

Garrigan devised a way of getting 
the facing and canceling done 
with two employees, rather than 
six. The operation ran four hours 
a day, so the saving was 16 man- 
hours a day. This added up to 
$45,902 per year—and Garrigan 
received $930. 


Al Staten, General Mechanic, 
N.Y. Bulk & Foreign Mail Center 


There must be a way to repair 
bulk mail containers with 
smashed-in walls, Staten rea- 
soned. He suggested a system of 
steel cable ‘come alongs,” steel 
plates secured to the concrete 
floor, and heat applied to the con- 
tainer walls. The system elimi- 
nated the scrapping of at least six 
containers a month, plus a couple 
of man-hours per container. Total 
benefit to the Postal Service was 
figured at $38,760, and Staten re- 
ceived $895. 


James P. Davis, Rudolph Buono, 
Letter carriers, New Kensington, 
PA 

This is a classic case of persist- 
ence paying off. When these two 
carriers first proposed closing the 
Lower Burrell branch and moving 
its eight city carriers and one ru- 
ral carrier to the main New Ken- 
sington post office, their sugges- 
tion was disapproved by manage- 
ment. But Davis and Buono 
figured out the savings in clerk, 
carrier and management time, in 
space needs, in custodial time, in 
vehicle maintenance—plus the 
better service to the public. The 
total benefit was computed at 
$32,394, and the two carriers split 
$950. 


Robert Ortiz, Clerk; Robert 
Levenson, Foreman of Mails, 
Brooklyn, NY 

A program change suggested by 
these two saved 25 man-hours a 
day, which came to a yearly total 
of $46,788. They split an $835 
award. Before their suggestion, 
Brooklyn outgoing mail was pro- 
cessed on only one module of the 
letter sorting machines. This 
caused crowding and additional 
work to clear dropper jams. They 
suggested three modules. The 
plan was tried, and work hours 
were saved in sweeping and re- 
moving trays. 





James P. Davis Rudolph Buono 


Robert Ortiz 


Robert Levenson 











he first word Jerry Fox said 
was “cake.” 

“It was the easiest word for 
someone learning to speak with- 
out a larynx to say,” recalls the 
60-year-old operations manager 
of the Air Mail Facility at New 
York’s John F. Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport. He was appointed 
to the AMF post last summer. 

“The Postal Service offers op- 
portunity to the handicapped,” 
says Fox. He is one of almost 
11,000 handicapped postal em- 
ployees throughout the country. 

“Outside of the Armed Forces 
and the Veterans Administration, 
we employ more handicapped 
people than any other Federal 
agency,” adds John W. Lynch, 
general manager, Personnel Ad- 
ministration Division in Head- 
quarters—the unit in Employee 
and Labor Relations that deals 
with the handicapped. 

The Postal Service, he says, 
goes out of its way to accommo- 
date the handicapped, and since 
1962, ‘‘when we started keeping 
records of this sort,” has em- 
ployed over 24,000 handicapped 
people. 

“We work with various voca- 
tional rehabilitation groups, like 
the Disabled American Veterans 
and state agencies,” Lynch says. 
“Counselors from these organiza- 
tions meet with individual post- 
masters to discuss the hiring of 





s 


specific severely handicapped 
persons.” Those classified as se- 
verely handicapped include para- 
plegics and mental retardates. 

These persons are given on-the- 
job trials ‘and we work with 
them in every way we can to in- 
sure their success,”’ according to 
Lynch. 

The severely handicapped, he 
adds, come into the Postal Serv- 
ice under special appointing au- 
thority, but less handicapped 
people enter through the tradi- 
tional examination route. There 
is an exam for the deaf, but most 
deaf people feel they can com- 
pete without special treatment 
and prefer to take the regular 
exam. 

Many of the Postal Service’s 
handicapped are deaf, and many 
of these are letter sorting machine 
operators. 

Says Nate Brown, who man- 
ages the handicapped program in 
Lynch’s division: 

‘The performance of the handi- 
capped on the jobs is generally 
better than that for other work- 
ers. The handicapped appreciate 
their jobs. 

Fox underwent a laryngectomy 
—removal of the voice box—be- 
cause of cancer in 1968. He had 
to learn to speak through his 
esophagus, and he _ breathes 
through an opening—called a sto- 
ma—just below his neck. 


RONG 


opportunities for the handicapped 


‘‘When I talk,” he says, “I vi- 
brate the air in back of my throat 
and against the roof of my 
mouth.” He sounds as if he has 
a sore throat and often is told by 
people he first meets that he 
should have stayed home in bed 
to nurse his ‘‘cold.” 

“IT was out for two months 
when I had my operation,” Fox 
says, “but I’ve been sick only 
four days since then. The sick 
leave we get as postal employees 
is security. Anyone who uses it 
up indiscriminately is a fool. I 
had peace of mind when I was in 
the hospital, knowing I had 
enough sick leave.” 

The postal veteran, who started 
as a sub carrier in the old Chelsea 
Station in New York City in 1937, 
discovered in late 1967 that a sore 
throat he had had awhile was not 
healing. “I had trouble swallow- 
ing, and I felt something growing 
in my throat.” 

Early in 1968, a doctor diag- 
nosed cancer and recommended 
immediate surgery. ‘‘I had been a 
big pipe smoker—a package of 
tobacco a day—and I never had a 
pipe out of my mouth. I blame the 
cancer on smoking; the doctors 
didn't.” 

As soon after the operation as 
practical, Fox tackled the job of 
learning to speak. “I had an in- 
centive,” he relates. “I was run- 
ning for reelection as president 


of Branch 100 of the National As- 
sociation of Postal Supervisors.”’ 
It took him one week to learn to 
speak. He campaigned success- 
fully. 

Several years later, in 1972, Fox 
was the Postal Service’s nominee 
for the Outstanding Handicapped 
Federal Employee Award. 

Fox says the laryngectomy 
gives him several advantages. He 
cited one: 

“You can choke on food. I can’t. 
I can’t swallow the wrong way. 
There’s no way food I eat can go 
down the wrong pipe. 

“Of course, I can’t go swim- 
ming, and I must be careful when 
I take a shower that water 
doesn’t get into the opening be- 
low my neck.” He wears a small 
bib over the opening. 

He must also avoid catching a 
cold, which can be quite danger- 
ous. Every six months he has a 
checkup from his doctor. 

“IT feel fine,” Fox says. ‘The 
post office is my work and my 
hobby. I love it. I don’t want to 
retire for another four or five 
years even though I’ve been 
around a long time. There’s a lot 
still to be done. I’m enjoying my- 
self. Everyday there’s a new chal- 
lenge here.” 

When he does retire, however, 
he says he intends “‘to teach peo- 
ple with the same problem I have 
how to speak.” 0 
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4& ment’s sav- * 

ings bond “sales- 

man” comes around 

again for his annual 

drive. Ho hum, you think. You refuse him again 
because you know savings bonds don’t pay much 
interest, take 10 years to grow to full value, are too 
much trouble—and you have to pay income tax on 
the interest. 

If that’s your picture of U.S. savings bonds, 
you're wrong and out-of-date. 

Let’s take the interest rate first. 

Series E bonds, the kind you buy with payroll 
deductions, pay 6% interest, compounded twice a 
year if you hold them five years. That’s a higher 
interest rate than most bank or savings and loan 
accounts pay. 

Now, all the trouble. Well, you sign the form 
your department representative gives you, and 
that’s all. The money for the bonds is deducted 
from your pay, and every so often (depending on 
how much you sign for) the Postal Data Center 
mails a bond to your home. 

Next, the bit about the maturity period. Savings 
bonds now mature in five years, not ten. If you 
keep them longer, the interest keeps piling up. 

Finally, there’s the income-tax angle. Interest on 
U.S. savings bonds is exempt from state and local 
income tax. And you can work it out so you might 
not have to pay any federal income tax either. 

One way is to hold your bonds until you retire, 
cashing them as needed to add to your retirement 
income. You report the interest as income on your 
tax return. But you'll probably be in a lower tax 


bracket by then. 

, And if you cash your bonds 

= during the period when your federal annuity 

isn’t taxable, you might not have to pay any- 

thing. It all depends, of course, on your total in- 
come. 

If you’re saving for your child’s education, there’s 
a double saving: Buy the bonds in your child’s 
name, listing yourself as ‘‘beneficiary” rather than 
“co-owner.” Then the interest is your child’s in- 
come, not yours. File a federal tax return in the 
child’s name the first year, and if the child’s income 
doesn’t exceed his or her personal exemption, 
there’s no tax. No more returns need be filed. Or 
the child can wait until he or she goes to college, 
cashing the bonds to meet expenses. As long as the 
accrued interest doesn’t exceed the personal ex- 
emption, there's no tax. 

You probably know already that savings bonds 
are about the safest investment you can make. 
They’re backed by the United States Government. 
And they can be replaced without charge if they’re 
lost, stolen or destroyed. 

It’s not complicated to save this way. And sav- 
ings bonds let you put away money in small 
amounts that you won’t miss much. The small 
amounts add up, though: If you authorize a deduc- 
tion of only $3.75 a paycheck, you'll have a cash 
value of $99 after a year, $311 after three years and 
$547 after five. 

All in all, a good way to save. When that bond 
drive representative comes around, don’t yawn. 
Sign up. And if you're already getting bonds, think 
about increasing the amount. The second $3.75 has 
just as many advantages as the first $3.75. LJ 
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Second Prize 
($100.00) 

Cesar A. Mourino 
Mayaguez,PR 
Supervisor, Mails 
and Deliveries 
Service and smiles 
go together 


First Prize 
($150.00) 

Larry E. McGuire, Jr. 
P.T. Flex. Clerk, 
Little Rock, AR 
Courtesy speaks 

for itself 


Third Prize 
($75.00) 

Howard L. Carlson 
Security Police 
Officer, 

New Haven, CT 
Smiles don’t cost— 


Fourth Prize 
($50.00) ($25.00) 

Wesley O. Bayles ' Neil Wienbergen 
Carrier, B m4 ~ Clerk, Spooner, WI 
Salt Lake City, UT A smile is a 

Go the extra smile language everyone 
for your customers understands 


Fifth Prize 


they pay 


yrable Mention Winners (Rockweil iilustration) 


Roger A. Anderson 

Manager, Branch Operations 
Minneapolis, MN 

Ernest Arelland 

SSPC Technician, Fort Collins, CO 
Evelyn R. Barnhill 

P.T. Flex. Clerk, Robersonville, NC 
Florence L. Bazemore 

Laborer, Brooklyn, NY 

Ray W. Bierlein 

Dist. Clerk, Winchester, VA 

Roger Bosmoe 

Supervisor, St. Paul, MN 

R. J. Brunner 

Clerk, Corydon, IN 

Lloyd S. Carter 

ET Maintenance, BMC, Jacksonville, FL 
Ollie Carter 

Training Instructor, Chicago, IL 
Loretta Clark 

FTC, So. Subn. Facility, Chicago, IL 
Gershon G. Cohn 

Foreman of Mails, Denver, CO 
Barney M. Cook 

Clerk, Durham, NC 

Alvin Joseph D’Andrea 

Supt. Employment & Services, 
Prince Georges MSC, MD 

J. E. Davidsaver 

Carrier, Ottumwa, IA 

D. J. Del Signore, Jr. 

Clerk, Glens Falls, NY 

William G. Goetz 

Dist. Clerk, Fayetteville, NC 
Robert J. Gunther 


Asst. Station Mgr., West Allis Br., 
Milwaukee, WI 


Myron C. Haker 

Postmaster, Stanford, MT 

F. P. Harrad 

Postmaster, Van Hornesville, NY 
James W. Hart 

Carrier, Tucson, AZ 

V. E. Hopkins 

Clerk, Folly Beach, SC 
Eleanor M. Johnston 
Postmaster, New Alexandria, PA 
Thomas F. Jolly 

Flexi Carrier, El Segundo, CA 
A. J. Journot 

Carrier, Parsons, KS 

David W. Kane 

Postmaster, Hanlontown, IA 
Sandra M. Lain 

Dist. Clerk, Detroit, MI 
Marjorie E. Larsen 

0.1.C., East Haddam, CT 

Rae Leishman 

Clerk, Mendon, UT 

H. James Leslie 

Acting Asst. Mgr., Boston, MA 
Elizabeth Lidge 

Fin. Wind. Clerk, Bryant, NY 
James McVay 

Window Clerk, Midtown Station, 
Rochester, NY 

Warren R. McWilliams Jr. 
Carrier, Fair Oaks, CA 

Stanley Morgan 

Clerk, San Marcos, TX 


Audrey A. Morris 
Clerk, Dolliver, IA 


Thellia Newkirk 
SPLSM Operator, Brooklyn, NY 


Frank Niespodzianski 
Window Clerk and Dist. Clerk, 
Pittsburgh, PA 

Harold Nobile 

Carrier, Hoboken, NJ 

John J. O'Brien 

Clerk, Lansdale, PA 

George W. Puetz 

Rural Carrier, Fowler, IN 
Joseph F. Rampello 

Claims & Inquiry, Smithtown, NY 
Carolyn Ann Reid 

Clerk, Triangle, VA 

D. Wayne Reid 

Window-Dist. Clerk, Newville, PA 
Leon Rodney Riegel 

Carrier, Wernersville, PA 
Harold D. Robison 

Rural Carrier, Adamsville, TN 
John Schreibmaier 

Dist. Clerk, Hazleton, PA 
Joan D. Shockey 

Postmaster, Galt, MO 

Robert E. Taylor 

MPE Mechanic, Des Moines, IA 
John F. Toland 

Mail Handler, San Jose, CA 
Alice R. Tucker 

Asst. Mar., Richmond, CA 
Fred Zuckerman 

Mail Handler, Bronx, NY 
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> had just come in from playing 
© golf when a neighbor told me 
she had heard it on the radio.” 
That's how Fred Lindstrom, for 

15 years the postmaster at 
Evanston, IL, learned he had been 
elected to baseball's Hall of 
Fame. 

Lindstrom, now 70 and living in 
Florida, was 16 when he began 
his professional baseball career. 
He was a major league third 
baseman for 13 years, playing 
for the New York Giants, 
Pittsburgh Pirates, Chicago Cubs 
and Brooklyn Dodgers. 

He has a lifetime batting 
average of .311. In 1930 he hit 
.379, the highest average for any 
right-hander in National League 
history except Rogers Hornsby. 
His proudest feat is getting four 
hits off Walter Johnson when his 
Giants lost to the Washington 
Senators in the 1924 World 
Series. He was 18 at the time, 
the youngest man ever to play in 
the series. 

After his years in the majors, 
Lindstrom spent 14 years as a 
coach at Northwestern University. 
He later was named Evanston’s 
postmaster. He retired in 1972. 





Fred Lindstrom 


Today, Lindstrom plays golf six 
times a week and maintains a 13 
handicap. He'll be off to 
Cooperstown, NY, in August to be 
inducted into the Hall of Fame. 0 


t took 22 years for Don Carter, 
© aletter carrier in Selma, AL, 
to get his medal from the Air 
Force. 

During the Korean conflict in 
1952, Carter, as an Air Force 
radio operator, was flying a 
mission behind enemy lines at an 
altitude of 500 feet—low enough 
to avoid enemy radar, but just 
right for enemy ground fire. 

“You could see the tracers 
(enemy fire) coming from all 
directions,”’ Carter says today. 
‘You've got to go through 
something like that to know what 
fear is.” 

Despite fear and enemy fire, 
Carter maintained constant 
contact with his base and was 
credited with being crucial to the 
success of the mission. 

For his heroic action, Carter 
was nominated for the 
Distinguished Flying Cross—one 
of the highest honors the Air Force 
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Don Carter 


can bestow. But the medal was 
never awarded. Carter was 
discharged before he could 
receive it. 

Recently, the Air Force 
discovered its oversight and 
presented the long overdue medal 
to Carter at ceremonies at Craig 
Air Force Base in Selma. 

Was it worth the wait? 

Says Carter: ‘Everybody 
doesn't get one of these, and it’s 
a real honor to receive one." 0 


‘ed uben Gutierrez, a ZMT 

= ‘A foreman at the Bakersfield, 
CA, post office, had just stopped 
for the light when the car directly 
in front of him exploded. 

“| had picked up my son on my 
way home from work,” he said. 
“The blast knocked him to the 
floor of my pickup truck.”’ 

The car was in flames but 
Gutierrez ran out and tried the 
handle on the driver's side. ‘‘It 
was too hot to touch. | could see 
the person inside the car trying to 
climb into the back seat. The 
flames were driving him back.”’ 














AE. 
Ruben Gutierrez 


Gutierrez thought there was no 
danger of another explosion. “The 
street under the car was burning 
and | thought the gas tank must 
have ruptured.”’ 

Flames were shooting several 
feet out of the passenger's 
window but Gutierrez was able 
to get to the man inside. ‘| 
reached in the window and pulled 
his head down and out so that | 
could grab his shoulders. | finally 
got a good hold of him and pulled 
him out of the car.”’ 

Gutierrez placed the man on 
the sidewalk and told him to lie 
still. The man told Gutierrez that 
he had oxygen tanks in the back 
of the car. Gutierrez knew then 
there would be another explosion. 

‘‘| went back to the car to see 
if anyone else was in it,’’ Gutierrez 
said. ‘Then | moved my truck 
farther away from the car. That’s 
when another explosion rocked 
the car, and we heard a loud 
whoosh sound. The car turned 
into a giant blowtorch.”’ 

Gutierrez waited at the scene 
until an ambulance arrived. ‘‘Then 
| took my badly frightened son 
home,” he said. 

The next day's paper attributed 
the fire to a spark from a power 
window mechanism that ignited 
fumes from the LP gas tank being 





John Bruer 


carried in the car. An ‘“‘uniden- 

tified passing motorist’’ was 

credited with saving the man’s life. 
Gutierrez had left the scene 

before anyone could get his name.) 


au Claire, WI, window clerk 

John Bruer was about half way 
through the bundle when he dis- 
covered the mistake: a sheet of 
Interphil 76 stamps with diagonal 
perforations and a double per- 
foration near the center of the 
sheet. A collector's dream. 

‘“f someone had come in and 
asked for five sheets, or even 
three, | probably would have sold 
it without ever realizing it,’’ Bruer 
said. ‘‘But business was slow just 
then and | saw the cross-perfora- 
tions after | sold a few stamps from 
the sheet on top.” 

Bruer, a 27 year postal employee, 
immediately called postmaster 
Virgil Norton. He estimated the 
sheet’s value to collectors at 
$5,000. ‘‘To assure that they will 
not be commercialized, the stamps 
will have to be destroyed,"' he said. 

Whenever a sheet of stamps is 
found to be defective, it must be 
forwarded to the Office of Stamps 
at Headquarters by registered mail 
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It is rare for a defective sheet to 
be placed in circulation, but it can 
happen. Stamps are printed in 
blocks of 200, then perforated and 
cut into four 50-stamp sheets. 
Norton said there might be three 
more sheets of the irregularly 
perforated stamps still to be 
discovered. 0 
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Here's a picture that’s being 
repeated in many cities this year. 
The photo was taken April 15, 
1975, outside the City Post Office 
in Washington, DC. A postal 
worker was collecting last-day 
income tax returns from passing 
motorists to be sure they were 
postmarked by midnight. 
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